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French civil laws. That last reservation, however,
should not be forgotten even if it is demonstrated that
it had no sequel.

There are those who, for a long time, have been
unable to invoke any other argument against the
official character of the French language but the ab-
sence of a specific mention of French in the Capitula-
tions, in the Treaty of Paris, and in the Acts of 1774
and 1791. Such people forget one of the fundamental
principles of the international law of the period and
indeed of English Common Law. By virtue of this
principle and without the need of calling upon the
testimony of natural law, a people conquered by arms
lost none of the distinctive attributes of its nationality.
Who will deny that language is one of these attributes,
one of the most natural elements of nationality? More-
over, and here the argument of logic is added to the
argument of right, since the Canadiens kept their own
laws in 1760 and in 1774, they kept with them the
language in which they were expressed. The question
of language, then, was not raised at the time of the
conquest, nor thirty nor forty years after. By virtue
of English Common Law, the Canadiens were deemed
to have the right to use their own idiom, as the High-
landers of Scotland, the Welsh, or the Normans of the
islands in the English Channel had the right to use
theirs.

In framing the Quebec Act the London government
did more than re-establish the province within its
former boundaries and the Canadiens in the full enjoy-
ment of their rights; it gave the first official recognition
to French achievement in North America and it intro-
duced to Canada the first elements of parliamentary